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of princes as it was in determining his own, and that all
alliances with Catholic powers were broken reeds to lean
upon. Christ and Belial, as he put it, could hardly agree.
That was where he made his fundamental mistake. In
point of fact nationalism was far stronger and the influence
of religion on policy far weaker than he took it to be. That
was where both Elizabeth and Cecil were wiser than he.
Nevertheless, so he was, and his influence in shaping English
foreign policy was steadily exerted towards the formation of
a grand Protestant alliance under English leadership to
confront the menace of a holy Catholic league. Reduced to
practical terms., this meant English support to Protestant
rebels in France and in the Spanish Low Countries, in
combination with protestant Germany and protestant
Scotland if it could be managed.
It may be that this attitude was natural to him, it may
have been for him as for so many other Englishmen that it
was the product of his religious exile during bloody Mary's
reign. But there can be no reasonable doubt that the grim
experience of St. Bartholomew's accentuated it and deepened
it.
After St. Bartholomew's, Walsingham's one idea was to
get home, but it was not until the following spring that he
was finally relieved. So far as positive achievements were
concerned he had little more to show for three years in Paris
than a sadly depleted purse. The Anjou marriage had
failed, the treaty of alliance had been knocked into a cocked
hat by the massacre. The Huguenots, England's friends in
France, were rebels in arms against the French crown* All
the prospects which had seemed so fair in the midsummer of
1570 seemed very remote indeed. Nevertheless, he had
proved to be a very competent ambassador, certainly the
most competent in the Elizabethan diplomatic service. His
despatches were regarded as a model of their kind and were
among the earliest of Elizabethan State papers to find their
way into print. Perhaps the most expressive tribute to his
skill lies in the fact that whenever again during his lifetime
Elizabeth had a diplomatic mission to be performed which
called for exceptional astuteness, she chose Walsinghain for
the place.
In December 1573 Elizabeth appointed him one of her
principal secretaries, and in that position he remained almost
until the day of his death some seventeen years later. It
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